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WE NEED YOUR HELP 


OU know the National Safety Council couldn’t function without 

the help of the thousands of individuals who contribute with 
their own ideas and findings to its program planning or to its tech- 
nical knowledge. 


We’re reporting, for instance, in this issue on the first meetings 
of our three sections of the Home 
Safety Conference and Home Safety 
Subseriber-Membership. For a long 
time the planning for the home 
safety program has been in the 
hands of our Home Safety Confer- 
ence. With these meetings, the re- 
sponsibility has been extended to 
the membership—as it should be. 
Our members came up with some 
excellent ideas which the Confer- 
ence approved. However— 





Just as the planning must come 

from you folks, so the execution of 

the plans must be carried out by you folks. Read through this issue 

and see where your own group can help to further the cause, what 
it, specifically, can do to put these plans into effect. 


Here’s a little Christmas package for you: our extra big issue this 
month. Have a Happy Holiday Season. 


Varies Janrks 


THE HOME SAFETY REVIEW is published monthly (except July and August) by the National 
Safety Council, 425 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Printed in U.S.A. Price 13¢ per copy, 
subscription $1.15 per year. Material herein may be reprinted. 





SECTIONS HOLD 


| are OF THE THREE sections of the Home 

Safety Subscriber-Membership, NSC, 
held their first meeting on October 19, in 
Chicago, in conjunction with the 42nd Na- 
tional Safety Congress. These sections were 
formed by the Home Safety Conference in 
1951. Following the section meetings, the 
Home Safety Conference held its annual 
meeting and acted on various recommenda- 
tions made to it by the sections. 

As a result of the recommendations of the 
Community Services Groups Section, the 
chairman of the Conference is to appoint a 
special committee, to study procedures on 
the home safety merit awards program with 
power to act in behalf of the Conference. 

An explanatory letter will be developed 
to be attached to the Conference’s Home 
Safety Blueprint for Community Action 
which will more fully interpret this piece of 
recommended program. 

The Conference plans to take steps to 
stimulate the production of safety films for 
education of elderly and preschool groups. 

As a result of the recommendations of 
the Health and Medical Section, NSC, the 
Home Safety Conference recommends the 
study and establishment of safe limits for 
pesticides and other household agents. 

The Conference endorses the develop- 
ment of state and local poisoning control 
programs. 

The Health and Medical and the Commu- 
nity Services Sections can work together to 
bring into this program such state and local 
groups as health departments, medical soci- 
eties, American Academy of Pediatrics, 
American Academy of General Practice, hos- 
pital associations, pharmaceutical organiza- 
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Section members lunch with 
members of the Home 
Conference prior to the Con- 
ference's annual meeting Oc- 
tober 19, in Chicago. 


FIRST MEETINGS 


tions, men’s and women’s clubs, youth 
groups, and safety councils. 
The Conference recommends that state 


and local groups jointly review their safety 
programs, analyze their needs, and plan to 
interrelate activities. 

The Home Building and Equipment Sec- 
tion decided to encourage and cooperate 
with organizations that are at present carry- 
ing on educational programs to stimulate 
the interest of home buyers in safety and to 
persuade home builders to consider safety 
measures in home construction. They also 
decided to cooperate with and encourage 
manufacturers, particularly of “do-it-your- 
self” machinery, to include safety instruc- 
tions and precautions. 

The section will cooperate with the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers Association 
in their abandoned ice-box program and 
extend it to include other abandoned and 
hazardous cabinets and containers, including 
trunks, etc. 

They will cooperate with the school and 
college division of NSC in child safety edu- 
cation, particularly in connection with “at- 
tractive nuisances.” 

The section appointed Andrew Place and 
Nicholas Maczkov, superintendent of tech- 
nical services, American Radiator and Stand- 
ard Sanitary Corp., to act as a “task force” 
to establish contacts with other organiza- 
tions and lay the groundwork for coopera- 
tive programs. Mr. Maczkov will make 
contacts specifically with the American Com- 
mittee to Improve our Neighborhoods. 

The report of the Home Building and 
Equipment Section was unanimously ap- 
proved by the Conference. 








W. A. Stewart, vice-president for homes, NSC, 
and president, American Optical Company, talks 
to representatives of groups winning home safety 
merit awards and other guests. The luncheon 
was sponsored by E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Representatives of home safety award winning 


groups stand as Dearborn, president, 
NSC, names their group in award presentation 
ceremony at the du Pont sp ed lunch 





CONGRESS DOINGS 


Au IN ALL THERE was quite a bit for home 
+*% safety people to do and see during the 
42nd National Safety Congress and Exposi- 
tion held in Chicago, October 18-22. 


Besides the activities pictured on this 
page, there was an excellent panel discus- 
sion conducted as part of the women’s activ- 
ities program in which the following people 
—all well known in home safety—took part: 
Mrs. Sally Rankin, director, home division, 
Louisville Safety Council; Mrs. Marjorie 
May, director, home safety division, Greater 
New York Safety Council; Mrs. Fred 
Knight, chairman of safety, National Con- 


gress of Parents and Teachers, and Mrs. 
Irmagene N. Holloway, educational consult- 
ant, Greater Cincinnati Safety Council. 

At the women’s activities reception Tues- 
day afternoon Mrs. George Welles, Jr., spoke 
on home safety. 

Thursday morning, Edith Ramsay, home 
equipment editor, The American Home: 
A. L. Hans, assistant safety director, Stand- 
ard Oil Company (Indiana), and Heyworth 
N. Sanford, M.D., took part in a session 
sponsored by the joint committee of the 
American Vocational Association-National 
Safety Council. 





The Home Building and Equipment Section, NSC, 

talks over a program to help bring about the 

building of safety into homes. This, too, was the 
first meeting of the section. 
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The Health and Medical Section, NSC, discusses, 
among other things, the establishment of poison 
control centers at their first meeting. 
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The Community Service Groups Section, NSC, dis- 
cusses the home safety merit award program at 


their first meeting since the group was formed. 
The meeting was held in conjunction with the 42nd 
National Safety Congress in Chicago, October 19. 


Walter Ladd, manager, St. Joseph Safety Council, 
shows audience how he presents a talk in St. 
Joseph at a ‘*home safety ay Mr. Ladd has 
offered to give this talk for any hostess in St. 
Joseph who will have a home safety party. 





Clyde R. Powell, public relations director, Endicott Johnson Corp., per- 
forms a rope trick for audience as part of his demonstration of how to 
make safety interesting. 





Lee Haney, plant safety inspector, Louisville 


Works, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., swats 
at a ‘‘burning'’ electrical connection during his 
pantomime dramatization of home accidents at 
the joint home and traffic division, and American 
Society of Safety Engineers session. 
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Kathleen Devine, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 

shows audience how to give a demonstration talk 

on home safety at the home safety session. Mrs. 

Devine displayed and talked about numerous house- 
hold items with a safety factor. 








Milwaukee Journal Photo 


Left: After discarded Christmas trees were gathered from 

designated lots, city officials set fire to the huge 

ary 7, 1954. This was part of a project to get Christmas trees 

out of homes before they are too dri 

Mabel Sandow demonstrates how to flameproof materials for 
the West Allis Day Homemakers’ Club. 


ile, on Janu- 


out. Above: Mrs. 


KEEPING CHRISTMAS SAFE 


By Mrs. Mabel Sandow 


Home Chairman 
West Allis Day Homemakers’ Club 
West Allis, Wis. 


and 


Roy R. Van Duzee 


Director 
West Allis School of Vocational and 
Adult Education 


Asrank OF AN idea, careful planning, com- 
munity cooperation and hard work re- 

sulted in a giant burning to rid West Allis 

homes of the dry Christmas tree hazard. 


It all started in December, 1951, when the 
home safety committee of the West Allis 
Day Homemakers’ Club of the West Allis 
School of Vocational and Adult Education 
had 3,000 shipping tags printed with Christ- 
mas tree safety suggestions. 


The safety and project committees and a 
few members that are not on any committee 
helped with the tying of strings to the tags. 
Some of our individual family members 
helped with the string tying and also the 
distribution of the tags to the tree lots. 


The Home Safety Conferen awarded the West 


ence 
Allis Day Homemakers' Club a certificate of com- 
mendation for meritorious a i 

in 1953-1954, 


ctivit - 


home safety 
Jucartion n 





These tags were fastened to all trees sold 
by the local Y.M.C.A. 

The following year the tags were again 
furnished, not only to the Y.M.C.A., but to 
20 other Christmas tree dealers, making a 
total of 4,000 tagged trees. However, the 
home safety committee of the club didn’t 
stop with this because they realized the tree 
was more hazardous after the holidays. Con- 
sequently, a “Tree Burning Campaign” was 
launched in the community, and to dispose 
of Christmas trees shortly after the holidays, 
the committee sought and obtained the co- 
operation of Mayor Arnold Klentz; Arthur 
Wichner, superintendent of public works; 
E. G. Kellogg, superintendent of schools; 
Roy R. Van Duzee, director of the West 
Allis School of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation and Fire Chief Henry Nelson. 

Last year a repetition of the campaign was 
again led by the safety committee of the 
West Allis Day Homemakers’ Club. Fifty- 
eight vacant lots were acquired with the 
help of Ray Roesch of the city public 
works. Signs reading “Christmas Tree Dis- 
posal” were placed on each lot, December 
28. City trucks were to pick up the trees 
and haul them to the city dump for burning. 

The plans were made, then the task of 
informing West Allis citizens confronted the 
committee. With the assistance of Super- 
intendent Kellogg, 200 Christmas posters 
carrying the message, “Be Safe—for a Merry 
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Christmas,” were placed on all grade school 
bulletin boards in the city to remind 
teachers and children of Christmas safety. 
Teachers were supplied with special flyers 
which carried safety precautions on trim- 
ming the Christmas tree. The message was 
given to grade school children in the class- 
room and to all high school students over 
the public address system. Over 6,200 flyers 
with information on the campaign and lot 
addresses were also distributed to the homes 
through grade school children. 

The West Allis Star, Milwaukee Journal, 
and Milwaukee Sentinel ran featured news 
items, and radio announcements were made 


over WCAN and WTMJ. 


The last appeal to bring the trees to the 
lots was made over WTMJ-TV, when Bob 
Heiss interviewed Mrs. Anne Oakley, home 
safety committee member, Mrs. Emily 
Church, the club president, and Mayor Ar- 
nold Klentz. 


The project took much time, effort, and 
persistence, but the results were most grati- 
fying. West Allis had its “big fire” on Janu- 
ary 7, but caused no damage or loss of life, 
except to over 10,000 discarded Christmas 
trees. The West Allis Fire Department 
stood by, while Mayor Arnold Klentz and 
Fire Chief Nelson touched a torch to the 
pyre. In minutes the pile of trees was 
roaring. 

In May the project was given state-wide 
publicity when the chairman of the home 
safety committee took part in a panel dis- 
cussion at the state conference of vocational 
homemakers. The West Allis Day Home- 
makers’ Club was awarded a safety plaque 
for their outstanding safety program in the 
city at this conference. 

The club was asked for and offered to 
help the Waukesha Homemakers’ Club in 
starting a city-wide Christmas tree burning 
campaign. The West Allis club invited the 
Waukesha club to a meeting at which the 
project was explained. 

During the year the West Allis Day Home- 
makers’ Club devoted ten minutes at each 
meeting to some phase of home safety. 
Themes for last year were: 

October—Fire alarm 

November—Family unit 

December—Tree trimming and disposal 

January—Falls 

February—Emergency service 

March—Electrical storms 

April—Disposal units 

May—Child safety 


June—Vacation in your back yard 
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6 
WISH 
FROM THE 
WOMEN'S AND 
HOME DIVISION 
vy OFTHE y¥ 
HAMILTON SAFETY COUNCIL 
FOR A SAFE CHRISTMAS SEASON 
FOR YOU AND YOURS, AND A NEW YEAR, 
HAPPY 
AND 
ACCIDENT FREE 











Christmas Greetings 


HE WoMEN’s AND Home Division of the 
Hamilton Safety Council said, “Merry 
Christmas,” with this card last year. The 
card was distributed by the churches and 
other community groups. The inside page 
of the card contained the following verse: 


“Light one star for safety 
Make it a safe Christmas 
Every trimming fireproofed 
Ready the house for scampering feet 
Remove throw rugs to storage on this 
occasion 
Your safety will brighten the Holi- 
day Season 


Candles, a Christmas tradition, kept away 
from inflammables 
Happy the home that’s accident free 
Remove Christmas gift wrappings 
quickly 
Isn’t it more wise to be safe than sorry 
Small check-ups prevent large 
casualties 
Take time to save time 
Make this holiday the safest 
one ever 
Always Alert 
Safety to you is our wish 
for the holidays and 
the New Year.” 











Potential Hazards in Heating Me 


E ACH WINTER a significant number of 

people in Texas die as a result of car- 
bon monoxide intoxication. The carbon 
monoxide comes from a heater used in their 
room or home. The heater may be an ordi- 
nary space heater attached to a gas jet by 
a rubber hose or a copper tube; or it may 
be a wall heater, floor furnace or even a 
central heating system for the entire home. 


Natural gas contains no carbon monoxide 
but, if natural gas is incompletely burned, 
carbon monoxide is generated in varying 
degrees. The same is true for any other 
fuel, such as kerosene, wood, coal, oil, etc. 


Natural gas is used extensively in Texas, 
and the most commonly used heater is the 
small space heater which can be moved 
from room to room. If such a heater is 
properly designed and properly constructed, 
it still depends on a proper air-gas mixture. 
This is readily attainable when the heater 
is adjusted by someone who knows how. 
Most gas companies furnish this service with 
no charge to the customer. 


What Causes Trouble? 


However, the moving of a properly ad- 
justed heater from one room to another, 
hitting it with a sweeper or chair when 
house cleaning, permitting the accumula- 
tion of cobwebs or dust in the air duct— 
any one of these situations may cause mal- 
adjustments and the production of carbon 
monoxide. Such heaters, too, are usually 
connected to a gas jet with a rubber tube. 
Often, such tubes are used year after year 
without inspection and are ultimately found 
to have gas leaks. 


Another common practice in the use of 
space heaters is to turn on the gas “full 
force” when the heater is first lighted in a 
cold room, then jump back into bed until 
the room warms up. In this situation, gas 
is incompletely burned at the burner tips, 
and the products of incomplete combustion 
(carbon monoxide) escape into the room 
until the radiants are sufficiently hot to com- 
pletely burn the partially burned gases es- 
caping from the burner tips. Fifteen min- 
utes may be needed before the radiants 
are hot enough to do their intended job 
correctly. 
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In recent years, designers have developed 
a circulator heater which may stand on the 
floor or be set below the floor as a “floor 
furnace.” Such circulators are intended to 
be properly vented. But, quite frequently, 
they are not vented at all, or they are im- 
properly and inadequately vented. The vent 
pipe may run horizontally for a long span; 
it may have one or more 90° angles; and the 
horizontal span may be longer than the ver- 
tical span. Such venting has little up-draft, 
and stack gases may be liberated into the 
home because of down-drafts through the 
draft diverters. 


Wall Heater 


Wall heaters, of the vented type, have 
also been designed, approved, and put into 
use. These are to be adequately vented to 
the outside but, quite often, they are vented 
only into the attic where the vent stops; or, 
in the attic, the vent pipe may have a long 


short vertical span. Such an arrangement 


horizontal span, several 90° turns, and e@ 


may lead to a down-draft through the stack 
diverter with the liberation of carbon mo- 
noxide into the home. Sometimes the draft 
stack is partially filled with cobwebs and/or 
soot—thus, interfering with the up-draft. 


And, finally, we have come to central 
heating systems of the forced draft type. 
Such systems usually consist of a large, 
vented heater which warms the air and then 
forces the warm air out (by a large fan) 
through ducts to various areas of the build- 
ing. This heater is often placed in a small 
closet. The air from all sections of the 
building is returned to the heater for re- 
heating and is then recirculated. Various 
amounts of outside fresh air (from zero on 
up) may be mixed with the “used” and re- 
circulated air. But the less cold air there 
is added to the “mix,” the cheaper the cost 
of operation. Usually, no attention is paid 
to the oxygen, carbon dioxide, or moisture 
content of the recirculating air. Should the 
oxygen content of the recirculating air fall, 
the efficiency of the burner will fall accord- 
ingly, and this will lead to increased 
amounts of carbon monoxide in the stack 
gases. 

In general, the air returning to the heater 
for recirculation has to find its way back 
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By Carl A. Nau, M.D. 


Preventive Medicine and Public Health Department 
University of Texas Medical Branch, Galveston 


lethods ... 


through louvers and grills in doors and/or 
walls; and it is assumed that there is enough 
@: air brought in by seepage through 

cracks in doors and windows and/or 
through the opening of doors. The amount 
of “in-seepage of fresh air” is often over- 
estimated for our modern, “tight,” “weather 
stripped,” and insulated homes. 

Few cities have adequate and satisfactory 
ordinances to regulate design, construction 
and/or installation of central heating sys- 
tems. Even if adequate ordinances exist, the 
enforcement of such ordinances is difficult 
and rare. At times, inspections are made by 
untrained inspectors. Many contractors are 
poorly informed. Certainly, most home 
owners and home buyers have little or no 
knowledge concerning the potential hazards 
of a central heating system. 

As a result of such lack of knowledge 
and/or carelessness, a central heater is often 
crowded into a small closet. At times, the 
returning air is passed through a grill or 
ouver in the closet door or wall. As it 
nters the closet, it is not only picked up 
by the fan to pass it over the fire tubes and 
then force it out through the ducts for re- 
circulation, but it also furnishes the air to 
the burners for air-gas mixture. If the grills 
or louvers are inadequate in size, a power- 
ful fan in the system may set up a negative 
pressure in the closet—thus depriving the 
burners of an adequate air supply and also 
sucking the stack gases into the closet from 
where they are then distributed through 
the ducts to all sections of the building. 

The figure above depicts a 100,000 B.t.u. 
heater in a small closet together with an air- 
conditioning cooling unit. The closet door 
opened into a hallway and had a 15 inch 
by 15 inch louver. The fan ran constantly. 
When the closet door was left open, there 
was no air drawn from the stack through 
the diverter, but when the closet door was 
closed, the small louver did not meet the 
emands of the fan, and air with carbon 

onoxide was drawn from the stack into 
the duct distribution system. Within 30 
minutes after the main heater fire was 
burning, carbon monoxide in excess of 1,000 
parts per million was in every room in the 
home. As a result, the first night when the 
system was used, five members of the fam- 
ily were found unconscious the next morn- 
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ing at 8:00 a.m., and one member (314 year 
old boy) died the same day. 


Conclusions: 

1. Proper air-gas mixtures are essential to 
get good combustion and to eliminate the 
possibilities of generating carbon monoxide. 

2. Floor furnaces, wall heaters and/or 
central heaters are often improperly in- 
stalled and inadequately vented. 

3. The return air (for recirculation) to a 
heater unit in a closet should be from an- 
other part of the house through a tight or 
fixed connection and not through the closet 
door. 

4. The burners should get their air for 
air-gas mixture from an easily accessible 
source, preferably the outside, or from two 
openings in the door to the room holding 
the unit: one louvered opening adequate in 
size at the top of the door and a similar 
opening at the bottom of this same door. 

5. All installations and/or changes in in- 
stallation should be inspected before use by 
a competent and effective inspector. 

6. All cities should have ordinances to 
cover heater installations with the necessary 
“machinery for enforcement of such ordi- 
nances.” 





This is an abstract of a paper presented at a 
meeting of The Texas Public Health Association on 
February 16, 1954. 








DOCTORS 
FIGHT 
ACCIDENTS 


By Milton A. Katz, M.D. 


Chairman, Safety Committee 
Long Beach Pediatric Society 


HE Lone Beacn Pediatric Society in the 

summer of 1953 launched the beginning 
of a year round Child Safety Crusade. This 
was the first intensive safety campaign in 
the community. Members of the safety com- 
mittee were given specific undertakings 
such as radio, TV, newspapers, civic groups, 
speakers panel, PTA, safety council, and 
printed safety materials for distribution. 


During the year the three major hospitals 
of the area had been contacted concerning 
the numbers and types of child accidents 
treated by them in their emergency rooms. 
A survey was made by the safety committee 
and statistics obtained whereby we were 
able to arrive at a fairly close idea of the 
local accident picture. Several of the hos- 
pitals’ emergency room records contained 
insufficient information. All of the major 
hospitals in Long Beach were asked to 
maintain identical records for the age, num- 
ber, and type of child accidents. These 
records will prove quite valuable in the 
evaluation of our local campaign. 

The newspapers were enthused by our 
crusade, and several editorials and feature 
articles were published to make the public 
conscious of child safety. The radio stations 
were given monthly spot newscasts. 


We feel that our contacts with the many 
local groups and organizations to tell our 


story and arouse their interest was of para- 
mount significance. The PTA council and 
their unit chairmen were contacted early, 
given material for distribution, and offered 
speakers for a PTA safety program during 
the regular school year. Our committee par- 
ticipated in twelve programs and distributed 


2,000 safety check lists and “blue books.” a 


During the ensuing months of 1953-195 
we endeavored to have a monthly theme and 
contacted groups interested in this particu- 
lar problem. Following are the themes: 


September—back to school safety for PTA 
groups; October— gas heaters and vents 
sponsored by the local gas company who 
inserted a warning in each monthly state- 
ment; November—firearm safety; Decem- 
ber—Christmas safety; (Safety in Santa’s 
Sack was distributed, and a TV skit was 
given on KTHE, Los Angeles, by the Long 
Beach Pediatric Society.) January—medi- 
cine chest dangers and poisons; February— 
home hazards; March—kite flying hazards 
sponsored by the electrical company; April 
—spring clean-up; May — outdoor safety; 
June—summer vacation time safety. 


A home safety workshop was held in the 
spring. All PTA presidents and safety rep- 


by the local safety council. A member 
the Long Beach Pediatric Society’s safet 
committee addressed the group. 

A highlight during the year’s activity was 
a child safety dinner meeting to which in- 
vitations were extended to 400 members of 
local organizations to hear Harry F. Diet- 
rich, M.D., nationally known authority on 
accident prevention, speak on: “Is Juvenile 
Accident Prevention Possible?” 


resentatives were present, brought ner @ 


Another important event in our child 
safety program was an exhibit at the Ameri- 
can Academy of Pediatric’s meeting in Los 
Angeles in April. This exhibit, entitled 
“The Long Beach Pediatric Society’s Child 
Safety Campaign,” displayed pertinent facts 
to arouse interest in the child safety field 
in the respective communities of the visit- 
ing pediatricians. Safety material was avail- 
able to them. 
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SO— 


Keep matches out of reach 


he’s started to walk! 





Never leave them alone in the house, not 
even for a few minutes. 
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Home Safety Activity Sheet No. 1 


TALKING about IT 


—A Three Minute Safety Talk 


NEB onto ot wee 





ET’S TAKE A look at an accident through 
a magnifying glass and jot down a few 
notes about it. Here’s an example: 


Mrs. Jones is getting breakfast. The cof- 
*s on and the toaster’s going. There’s 
@. water boiling for the eggs. Right now 
she’s frying bacon. While she’s doing this 
she’s talking to Johnny and Roger and try- 
ing to keep them away from the stove, out 
of the knife drawer, and hoping they won't 
decide to investigate the drain cleaner un- 
der the sink. 

The water starts to boil up and over. In- 
stinctively she reaches for the pan to take 
it off the heat. And—gets burned. Not 
badly, but here’s a situation that could have 
been better and could have been worse. 


On the better side, instead of grabbing 
for the hot pan, she could have turned the 
flame off. On the worse side, she could have 
had on a flimsy negligee with sleeves long 
enough to catch fire in the burner flame. 
Ard been fatally burned. It has happened. 


Or, caught off guard, she could have 
slipped on some spattered grease, fallen and 

oken a leg. 

What could she do to reduce the possibil- 
ity of being in the same situation again? 

She can change the environment. Let’s 
concentrate on that today. To free her at- 
tention for cooking, she can eliminate haz- 
ards for the children. Store the knives out 
of her toddler’s reach. Store the drain 
cleaner (and other household poisons) un- 
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der lock and key or where they can’t reach 
it until they are past the “curiosity” stage. 


She could run a gate across the kitchen 
door and keep it closed while she’s cooking 
—provided the children could play where 
she could see them. 


When she was wearing a trim outfit, with 
no dangling sleeves, she had already exer- 
cised some control over her environment. 
When she wipes up spilled grease, she’s 
further controlling her environment. 


Here, today, we’ve examined one situation 
and evolved some answers that might save 
us, tomorrow, from a minor burn, one 
hardly worth all these mental gymnastics, 
but these same answers might save us the 
day after tomorrow from a serious injury. 


Let’s take a magnifying glass to our own 
work situations at home and see where we 
can change the environment to reduce the 
possibility of accidents. 

We'll be looking for simple, workable 
solutions. 

Do this while you work at home so you 
can take into account your own work habits. 
Maybe your habits can be changed, but it’s 
simpler and more effective to make the en- 
vironment as hazard-proof as you can. 


For instance, do you store brooms, mops 
and other tripping hazards on your back 
stairs? I could tell you to get a cabinet or 
have one made to store them in. This is a 
neat looking solution and grand if you have 
the space for it. But the simple, workable 
solution for you might be to put a wall 
bracket up along a kitchen or hallway wall 
to set them into or simply place them 
somewhere where you don’t normally walk. 

You've got the pitch now, I’m sure. First, 
examine your work situations. Second, note 
what is hazardous. Third, eliminate the 
hazard, if possible. Fourth, if you can’t 
change the environment, change your habits. 

That’s all folks and happy hazard hunting! 
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GETTING ON—SAFELY 


Ove HALF OF the 29,000 home accident 
deaths in 1953 were to persons 65 years 
of age and over. And over three-fourths of 
these deaths to elderly people were caused 
by falls. This age group led all others in 
deaths caused by fire. In addition, acci- 
dents, particularly falls, are more likely to 
be permanently disabling to the elderly. A 
safety program for this group might there- 
fore stress the prevention of falls and the 
elimination of fire hazards, with adequate 
mention of other causes of accidents. 


You will need to mobilize and coordinate 
the activities of all groups who are or can 
be interested in the program. The increas- 
ing interest in problems of aging presents 
a wide range of resources — geriatricians, 
medical and hospital groups, persons in 
public health and social welfare agencies, 
local safety councils, clubs and civic groups, 
industrial and business organizations, and 
newspapers, radio and TV stations. 

These groups can help you to create, both 
in the aged and in those responsible for 
their care, an awareness of the special jus- 
ceptibility of elderly people to accidents 
and of the necessity for additional precau- 
tions as people get along in years. 


Professional Help 


Panel discussions with health and social 
welfare people on radio, TV or before club 
groups can emphasize the reasons for the 
greater susceptibility of older people to ac- 
cidents, or have a geriatrician meet with 
older club groups for question and answer 
sessions on the physiological factors in ac- 
cidents to the aged. This might be pre- 
sented on radio or TV. Newspapers can 
print statistics, statements from professional 
people, dramatic pictures of the results of 
accidents, and editorials or letters to the 
editor on old age safety. 

Techniques for handling hazards might 
be made interesting with demonstrations by 
home economists, public health nurses, and 
others of similar interest. Such precautions 
as anchoring throw rugs, waxing floors 
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safely, safe handling of mechanical equip- 
ment, safe work habits, and eliminating 
special danger points in the home lend 
themselves to demonstration. 


For Business Men 


Your local business men can be brought 
into the picture. Persuade them to feature 
safety exhibits and posters in window dis- 
plays — bathtub bars, non-skid rugs, night 
lights, safe stair rails, etc. Perhaps they will 
include announcements on old age safety in 
their sponsored radio program. 

Those responsible for the care of elderly 
persons may be reached by featuring old 
age safety in industrial off-the-job programs 
and by exhibits and posters on bulletin 
boards in places of work. 


Your newspaper might run pictures x 
a checklist of hazards to the aged in the 


home and community. A checklist and the 
leaflet, Getting on Safely, can be distributed, 
and exhibits and posters displayed in club 
rooms and on any available bulletin boards. 





HOME SAFETY REVIEW 


WHERE TO FIND IT 


FILM 


OP AND GO, THE SAFETY TWINS. 
16 mm sound motion, color, 15 minutes, 
TV OK, production date, 1954. Associa- 
tion Films, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y., availability basis: loan. 
“Starring” clever puppets, the film takes 
a positive, amusing approach to general 
child safety. Stop and Go, the Twins, visit 
their friend, Tommy, and invite him to join 
a safety club. But Tommy is so unsafe that 
it takes a nightmare about accidents to re- 
form him. When the Twins waken him in 
the morning, Tommy demonstrates that he 
has learned his lesson and will be safe. He 
also invites everyone to join him and his 
friends in their safety club. Sponsored by 
J. C.. Penny Company, - . 4g4 


PRODUCTS — 





Two products with a safety angle are illus- 
trated above. On the left is a plastic cover 
for a baby bottle which, the manufacturer 
states, fits over the baby bottle and prevents 
breakage when the bottle is dropped or 
thrown from any angle. On the right is a 
plastic baby bottle which, the manufacturer 
states, defies breakage or chipping. 


@ooxzers 


Tips to the Handyman-Hobbyist on How 
to Do It Safely is a 48-page pamphlet in a 
handy size, edited by Dr. Herbert J. Stack, 
director, Center for Safety Education, and 
Dr. Leon Brody, the Center’s director of 
research and publications. 


DECEMBER, 1954 


It gives directions for safety concerning: 
power tools, hand tools, blowtorch, wood- 
working, metalworking, electricity, paints 
and finishes, cleansing and polishing, lad- 
ders, flues, fireplaces, household appliances, 
heating, cooking, and hot water equipment, 
home basements, yard work, radio and TV 
installations, fire precautions for home 
owners, etc. The last page contains a plug 
for insurance. The pamphlet is produced 
by The Home Insurance Company, 59 
Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 

A folder, a calendar, and a poster on fire 
prevention in the home may be obtained 
from the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston 10, Mass. 
The pamphlet, Watch Out for Fire, Too, at 
Christmas Time, and the poster are on 
Christmas safety. The calendar, poster style 
printed on one page, has a safety message 
for each month from “Sparky.” The poster 
and the calendar each sell for $1 a dozen; 
$5 a hundred; and $35 a thousand. The 
pamphlet sells for $2.50 a hundred and $20 
a thousand. 


CONVENTION 


At the convention of the American Voca- 
tional Association to be held in San Fran- 
cisco, December 2-7, there will be a session 
on safety: 

“Teacher Preparation in Home Safety,” 
Jesse Rathbun, San Francisco Schools. 

“Protection vs. Education in Child Acci- 
dent Prevention,” speaker to be announced. 

“Schools Contribution to an Industrial 
Accident Prevention Program”: for industry, 
W. C. Van Cleaf, director industrial rela- 
tions, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co.; for 
schools, H. O. Eiken, director of vocational 
and adult education, Green Bay, Wis. 


NSC HOME SAFETY DIVISION 


Thomas Fansler, director 

Ralph Kuhli, assistant director and staff repre- 
sentative, Health and Medical Section 

Gordon O'Neill, senior engineer and staff rep- 
resentative, Home Building and Equipment 
Section 

Elizabeth Reed, consultant and staff representa- 
tive, Community Service Groups Section 

Mildred Corbin, administrative assistant and as- 
sistant editor 
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THE HOME SAFETY CONFERENCE 
and SUBSCRIBER-MEMBERS 


HOW YOU FIT IN 


There are home safety programs and individual 
efforts to carry on home safety education going 
on all over the country. If you, for instance, 


teach home safety in a school, 

inspect dwellings as a sanitary engineer or member of a fire department, 
are a safety chairman of a local safety council or club, 

or a doctor reporting home accident cases or teaching patients safety, 

are an architect or builder who includes safety in the design of your homes, 
or an engineer, or manufacturer designing safety into your home appliances, 


you are part of this home safety program. 


To coordinate the efforts of these different groups, the 
HOME SAFETY CONFERENCE of the National Safety Council 
serves to augment and channelize independent effort 


The Conference is made up of about 40 individuals from various types of national, state, and local 
organizations representing: local safety councils, Red Cross, PTA, Jr. Chamber of Commerce, Campfire 
Girls, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, service clubs, health departments, medical societies, nursing organiza- 
tions, teachers, builders, architects, mortgage bankers, home economists, business associations, ““@® 


engineers, insurance companies, etc. 


The Conference officially represents NSC Home Safety Service Subscriber-Members. It reports at 
least quarterly to the NSC Board of Directors. Conference officers serve voluntarily, without pay, as 
the Council's home safety officers and planning board. 


Similar official Conferences exist in the industrial, traffic, school, and farm fields. 


Then there are the NSC Home Safety Service Subscriber-Members 


Anyone interested in home safety, by paying a nominal subscription fee annually, may become a 
Home Safety Service Subscriber-Member. These receive in return for their fee certain services from 
the Council. To facilitate action by interest groups, this subscriber-membership is divided into three 
sections, each headed up by a vice-chairman of the Home Safety Conference. 


Subscriber-Members 





Community Service Health and Home Building and 
Groups Medical Equipment 


Vice-Chairman Vice-Chairman Vice-Chairman 
| | 


The Home Safety Conference 
Chairman * 





NSC Board of Directors 
To assist subscriber-members, the Conference, and others interested in home safety, the Council 
employs a staff: the home safety division, NSC. The division serves as the operating arm of the 


Home Safety Conference. Through it, the Council works to stimulate interest, to provide educational 
tools, to assist in community programs and to advise and consult on organization procedure. 





